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India’s Food Crisis 
BY RODNEY H. MILLS, JR. 


pers RECORD output of foodgrains in the 1958-59 

crop year should not be allowed to divert attention 
from a disturbing underlying situation. Failure to in- 
crease food production in India at a faster rate than 
has prevailed in the past could engender serious eco- 
nomic difficulties, with possibly explosive political con- 
sequences. Present trends in the Indian economy raise 
the spectre of a growing shortage of food, a shortage 
which would be all the more acute if, as is expected, 
the population increases more rapidly than it has in re- 
cent years. Consideration of future food requirements 
is particularly appropriate at this time, when the Third 
Five-Year Plan is in the process of formulation.’ Al- 
though industrialization will play a key role in India’s 
development, a more productive agriculture is also im- 
perative. 

A group of agricultural specialists recently returned 
from India has declared that food production must be 
radically increased in order to avert an impending 
crisis. The mission, headed by Dr. Sherman E. Johnson 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and sponsored 
by the Ford Foundation, outlines in its report a com- 
prehensive program for achieving this goal. Implemen- 
tation of its program would require that India give 
“top priority” to agriculture in its development plans. 
The nature of the Johnson report does not permit cal- 
culation of the cost of its proposals, but “top priority” 
would mean a substantial redirection of the emphasis in 
India planning. 


Mr. Mills is an economist on the staff of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, Federal Reserve System, Washington, D.C. 


1 A draft of the Plan is expected before the end of 1959. 
2 Government of India, Ministry of Food and Agriculture 
and Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation, 
Report on India’s Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It. By the 
Agricultural Team Sponsored by the Ford Foundation. April, 
1959. 
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In advocating much higher levels of production of 
all foodstuffs, the Johnson team particularly recom- 
mends that output of foodgrains, the principal element 
in the Indian diet,® be raised to 110 million tons by 
1965-66, the terminal year of the Third Plan.* Latest 
estimates place the 1958-59 crop at 73 million tons (the 
earlier estimate given in the Johnson report is 70 mil- 
lion tons), and attainment of this target would mean 
an annual average increase of 6 percent over the next 
seven years. This is a rate which far exceeds the annual 
average increase of slightly under 3 percent that has 
obtained over the nine-year period 1949-50 to 1958-59. 

The selection of the target is based on three con- 
siderations. First, according to the projections submitted 
to the mission, the rate of population growth is speed- 
ing up; population may grow by as much as 20 per- 
cent above the present level of 400 million, reaching 
480 million by 1966. In order to prevent a decline in 
per-capita consumption of foodgrains, production by the 


3 Foodgrains (cereals and pulses) account for two-thirds 
of the total caloric intake. 

4 The Indian fiscal year is April-March. The First Five- 
Year Plan began in April 1951 and the Second Plan in April 
1956; the Third Plan will commence in April 1961. 
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end of the Third Plan would have to be approximately 
84 million tons. Second, Irdia should be setting aside 
9.4 million tons in reserve stocks by 1965-66 in order to 
meet emergencies and to be in a position to operate 
a price stabilization program. Third, provision should 
be made for a rise in per-capita consumption, since 
present consumption is grossly inadequate and there 
will be a rising per-capita demand as non-agricultural 
incomes expand. India is urged to permit per-capita 
daily consumption to rise from 15.7 ounces in 1956-57 
to 18 ounces in 1965-66. 


It is, of course, impossible to foresee any 


‘ 


‘optimum”’ 
level of foodgrains production seven years hence. Not 
only are we unable to forecast the level of per-capita 
national income and the propensity to consume food- 
grains, but the experts are not agreed on the probable 
future course of the Indian population. The recent 
study by Coale and Hoover indicated a likely annual 
rate of population increase of 2.1 percent in the period 
from 1956 to 1966.° This is a much lower rate of in- 
crease than the prognostication used by the Johnson 
mission, whose report seems to take an exceptionally 
gloomy view of India’s population problem. On the 
other hand, it does appear that the rate of growth 
until now bas been slower than what it is expected to 
be in the coming years. The official figures show popu- 
lation rising from 362,800,000 in 1951, the date of the 
last census, to 397,500,000 in 1958, or about 1.3 per- 
cent per year. In the last few months the Indian Plan- 
ning Commission, in the belief that the official figures 
understate the growth since 1951, has adopted a 1959 
estimate of 415,000,000, but the increase to this level 
from 362,800,000 in 1951 still works out at only 1.7 
percent per year. Coale and Hoover estimated the an- 
nual increase between 1951 and 1956 at about 1.5 
percent. 

But the question of stepping up the rate of increase 
of food production goes beyond the mere necessity of 
keeping up with population growth. Recent economic 
tendencies in India call for a re-examination of the cur- 
rent allocation of resources in order to achieve a proper 


balance among the various sectors of the economy. In 


the past decade the expansion of income has been vir- 


tually matched by an increasing demand for food. Pop- 
ulation growth has been a potent factor serving to per- 
petuate the existing pattern of income allocation by con- 
sumers. Over the period from 1949-50 to 1957-58 the 
trend of national income (measured at constant prices) 
shows an annual average rate of increase of 3.1 per- 
cent. (Extension of the period to include 1958-59 would 
raise the rate slightly, because of the very considerable 


5 Ansley J. Coale and Edgar M. Hoover, Population Growth 
and Economic Development in Low-Income Countries: A Case 
Study of India’s Prospects, Princeton, 1959 
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increase in production of foodgrains in the past year.) 
If the rate of population increase is placed at 1.5 to 
1.7 percent per annum, the growth rate for per-capita 
real income is seen to have been only about half that 
for total income. This has acted to limit any change 
in the national expenditure pattern which changes in 
per-capita income levels might have tended to bring 
about. Furthermore, the per-capita demand for food 
has risen in not greatly different proportion from per- 
capita income, a development not unexpected in a coun- 
try where food consumption is extremely low in both 
quantity and quality. 

However, the increase in the demand for food has 
exceeded the increase in the available supplies, and 
food prices have risen relative to other prices. This is 
especially true of the period since 1953-54; between that 
year and 1958-59 wholesale food prices rose by 13 per- 
cent. In part this increase represents an inflation of 
the general price level, but prices of goods other than 
foodstuffs rose by only 8 percent. Despite increases in 
production of sugar and gur (a type of unrefined su- 
gar) and of edible oils that were well in excess of the 
rise in total real income, between 1953-54 and 1958-59 
prices of sugar and gur rose 16 percent and prices of 
edible oils 15 percent. (The evidence of this and earlier 
periods suggests that for these particular items the in- 
come elasticity of demand is greater than unity.) Food- 
grain production since 1953-54 has tended to be stag- 
nant; the average for the latest three crop years is only 
1.3 percent above the average for the preceding three 
years, and the net increase for the five years between 
1953-54 and 1958-59 (beth considered to have been 
bumper years blessed by excellent weather) is only 7 
percent. The acreage under foodgrains has been prac- 
tically unchanged during this time, and the rate of in- 
crease of investment in agriculture has apparently slow- 
ed down. In the first three years of the Second Plan the 
annual Plan outlays on agriculture were less than in the 
final two years of the First Plan. In contrast with the 
near-stagnation of foodgrains production, output in the 
non-agricultural sectors of the economy has been ex- 
panding, ever since the beginning of the First Plan, at 
a rate of approximately 4 percent a year. In conse- 
quence, wholesale prices of foodgrains in 1958-59 were 
19 percent higher than in 1953-54, notwithstanding an 
increase in imports, in comparison with the 8 percent 
rise in prices of goods other than foodstuffs. 

It is not known to what extent, if any, forces deter- 
mining 
ly responsible for these developments. But if misdirec- 
tion of resources by the planning authorities causes food 
supplies to fall short of the demand created by the ex- 
pansion of other sectors and the pressure of population 
rrowth, the nation’s wants will not be satisfied in the 
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most efficient manner. And while the detrimental ef- 
fect of such an imbalance on the general welfare would 
be offset in greater or less degree by a rising national in- 
come, the upward pressure on food prices would be the 
cause of suffering among some elements of the popula- 
tion. Some incomes would not rise enough to offset the 
effect of the higher cost of food on the recipients’ level 
of living, and some of these millions would stili be living 
on the edge of starvation. After a build-up of this sec- 
toral imbalance over a period of time, an extremely 
bad crop year would compound its effects by concen- 
trating a backlog of distress at one point in time, unless 
there should be a buffer stock on which to draw. In 
addition, until India’s distribution facilities are im- 
proved, generally short supplies and high prices would 
be more heavily centered in some areas than in others, 
bringing acute privation. 

Such a situation has indeed already arisen: produc- 
tion of foodgrains fell precipitously from 68.7 million 
tons in 1956-57 to 62.2 million tons in 1957-58, and the 
short supplies and sharply higher prices led to outbreaks 
of disorder. In spite of the increase in output to 73.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1958-59, prices of foodgrains today are not 
much different from what they were a year earlier. The 
level of foodgrain prices provided an excuse for the 
recent Calcutta riots. If food production does not in- 
crease faster, the gap between demand and domestic 
production will widen further. A future drop in food- 
grains production of proportions similar to that in 1957- 
58 could set off more explosive reactions. 

The resources necessary for increasing the rate of ex- 
pansion of food production can be raised at the expense 
either of other consumer goods or of investment in other 
sectors. Holding back investment in these other sectors 
would mean a slower rate of growth of output in those 
sectors. But unless India is willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices at the consumption level, the second alterna- 
tive would have to be adopted. 


The above discussion has ignored the possibility of 
satisfying an increasing percentage of food requirements 
through imports, which up to the present have been 
decidedly marginal. To what extent it may be advan- 
tageous in future years to exchange Indian goods for 
foreign food is impossible to foretell, but the ability to 
do so will depend upon India’s capacity to increase ex- 
ports of manufactured goods or non-food agricultural 
commodities. Sufficient export earnings might be ob- 
tained if India were willing to make a major effort to 
develop foreign markets. However, by her own admis- 
sion, India has not been “export-minded,” and the 
record shows that she has so far had little success in 
augmenting foreign sales; the volume of exports in 1958 
was only 9 percent above the 1949 level. Industrial de- 
velopment has until now been inward-looking, and In- 
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dia’s production costs have been increasing at a rate 
that will make exports increasingly difficult. At the pres- 
ent time, it seems more prudent to count on meeting 
the increasing demand for food from domestic sources. 

The action program drawn up by the Johnson mis- 
sion pertains to the use of physical resources and to 
economic and administrative arrangements. In the first 
of these areas, the most important pronouncement is 
that only a combination of improved practices will sig- 
nificantly increase crop yields. More and better irriga- 
tion, drainage, fertilizers, improved seeds, pesticides, 
farm machinery and implements—none of these by it- 
self will be more than slightly effective, but each will 
yield high returns if utilized along with the others. The 
various specific recommendations are too numerous to 
summarize here. In the view of the mission, the follow- 
ing stand out above the others for immediate attention 
and action: (1) more extensive irrigation and drainage 
facilities, better water management, and concentration 
on small-scale irrigation projects that can be quickly 
completed and thereby yield early returns; (2) more 
consumption of fertilizers than is called for in the Sec- 
ond Plan, with no restrictions on fertilizer imports; (3) 
direction of effort to those crops and areas which have 
the greatest potentialities for increasing production; 
(4) elimination of cattle that neither work nor give milk 
(probably one third to one half of the estimated 155 
million cattle population) . 

In the field of economic and administrative arrange- 
ments, the proposals include the following: (1) a public 
works program employing millions of unemployed or 
underemployed landless villagers on projects that re- 
quire little capital equipment, such as bunding (build- 
ing embankments) and terracing, land levelling, surface 
drainage, and irrigation wells and tanks; (2) assurance 
of stability of land tenure—the report declares that 
“land ceilings and other land reforms should be settled 
as quickly as possible, and stay settled for the Third 
Plan”; (3) consolidation of uneconomically small land 
holdings: (4) establishment of credit and market co- 


operatives to remedy the present situation wherein 85 


percent of rural credit is extended by moneylenders who 
charge exorbitant rates of interest, and cultivators sell 
their marketable surplus to traders at depressed prices; 
(5) stabilization of foodgrain prices in order to encour- 
age cultivators to invest in their farms. 

Comparison of these recommendations with the pres- 
ent agricultural programs shows that the current effort 
must be stepped up, or current policies redirected, not 
just here and there but almost all along the line. It is 
expected that the Second Plan will increase the irrigated 
acreage by only 20 percent over the five-year period. In 
the future, irrigation potential must be created at a 
faster rate if anything like the Johnson mission target is 
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to be met. The better part of the irrigation outlays 
under the Second Plan are roing for large-scale projects, 
often integrated into multi-purpose works, which take 
longer to complete than the so-called minor irrigation 
schemes. Planning Commission reports indicate that not 
even the Second Plan fertilizer target will be met, be- 
cause fertilizer imports will continue to be restricted on 
the grounds of a lack of foreign exchange. The Second 
Plan goes only a limited way towards providing farmers 
with cooperative credit. There is almost no provision 
for bringing about consolidation of uneconomically 
small holdings, and no program for tackling the prob- 
lem of surplus cattle. The Plan endorses the principle, 
and indicates implementation, of a policy of ceilings on 
land holdings, and the Congress Party has recently re- 
iterated its intention to impose such ceilings. The John- 
son mission reports that uncertainties on this score are 
holding down private investment in agriculture. There 
is no inclusion of a massive, highly labor-intensive pro- 
gram for improving agricultural land by utilizing the 
rural unemployed. 

Another of the Johnson mission’s recommendations is 
a program to stabilize the prices of foodgrains through 
the fixing of guaranteed prices and the operation of a 
government buffer-stock. The report maintains that in- 
jurious effects result from the several types of variation 
to which foodgrain prices in India are subject. First, it 
is said that during the course of the agricultural year 
prices tend to be lowest at harvest time, when the cul- 
tivator must sell to meet his obligations. This seasonal 
fluctuation is customarily greater than can be warranted 
by the costs of storage and risk of quality deterioration, 
and reflects the weak bargaining position of the cultiva- 
tor and his inability to retain possession of the harvested 
crops. Second, it is alleged that from market to market 
there exist differentials in the prices of the same com- 
modity at the same time which exceed the cost of ship- 
ping goods from place to place. These differentials are 
the consequence of ignorance, lack of communication, 
and insufficient transportation facilities. Third, prices 
of foodgrains tend to fluctuate widely from year to year. 
The report declares that as a result of this instability 
cultivators, especially small farmers, hesitate to invest 
and to incur additional operating expenses for fear that 
prices will fall and that future receipts will not cover 
the cost of the added outlays. This is said to retard the 


expansion of production. The Johnson mission believes 


that the cultivator should be assured of a price for his 
crop, announced in advance of the sowing season, which 
“will enable him to invest in fertilizer, seed, and new 
equipment knowing that, with average crop conditions, 
he can repay any debts with the added income that re- 
sults from adoption of improved practices. Such assur- 
ance would constitute an important incentive to in- 
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creased production.” 

The Johnson recommendations dovetail with a pro- 
gram to stabilize foodgrains prices advocated by the 
Foodgrains Enquiry Committee of the Indian govern- 
ment in its report published in November 1957. The 
reasons set forth in support of the recommendation by 
this committee are obscurely worded, but seem to be as 
follows: (1) sharp fluctuations are undesirable per se 
because “prices often get completely out of parity with 
costs and incomes;” (2) “semi-monopolistic elements” 
create unjustified regional prices disparities; (3) the 
cultivator requires the assurance that prices will not be 
allowed to fall below “economic levels” to maintain his 
incentive to invest in his property; (4) declines in food- 
grains prices shortly thereafter result in depressed levels 
of production. 

Like the Johnson mission, the Foodgrains Enquiry 
Committee advocated a buffer-stock scheme, involving 
government purchases and sales in the market to keep 
prices above or below minimum and maximum “desir- 
able” levels. We may get some idea of what this scheme 
would involve from the committee’s report. It would be 
costly: the committee estimated that the agency in 
charge of operating the program “should be able to 
manage with a capital of one billion rupees, which may 
be subsequently increased as its business expands.” This 
amount is equal to over 5 percent of total budgeted 
Indian central government disbursements in 1959-60. 
The question arises whether it would be in the national 
interest to keep that amount of resources tied up in such 
a scheme. The cost to the country might be much great- 
er than a billion rupees annually. The price policy out- 
lined by the Foodgrains Enquiry Committee was one 
which would mitigate wide swings but would not inter- 
fere with “secular or long-term trends” as shaped by 
factors affecting the price level as a whole, as well as 
changes in technology or consumption patterns which 
would alter foodgrains prices relative to other prices. 
The attempt to achieve such an objective could lead to 
severe complications. To know when, and by how much, 
to intervene in the market presupposes an ability to fore- 
see future supply and demand forces, and to separate 
the long-run from the short-run forces. A wrong prog- 
nostication might lead to a prolonged build-up of the 
buffer-stock, and this withholding of resources would be 
detrimental to the welfare of consumers (whose eco- 
nomic status is not much above that of the farmers). 
Eventually such an error would be recognized, but the 
undoing of the error by a reduction in the support prices 
and dumping of the buffer-stock might bring more ruin 
to the farmers than would have resulted from freely- 
fluctuating prices. On the other hand, price-suppressing 
sales of the buffer-stock, intended to counteract what 
was believed to be a short-period, reversible phenome- 
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non, might turn out to be a device by which the farmers 
were deprived of what was rightfully theirs when eco- 
nomic forces dictated a long-run increase in foodgrains 
prices. The effect of such an experience on the farmer’s 
incentive to invest can be well imagined. In short, an 
attempt at price stabilization could lead to costly mis- 
takes which India can ill afford. 

In view of the high cost and risks involved in a price 
stabilization program, it would be well to inquire very 
carefully into the validity of the arguments that price 
fluctuations are in fact a deterrent to the expansion of 
agricultural production in India. It seems plausible to 
say that the fear of falling prices tends to keep farmers 
from investing in fertilizers, irrigation and improved 
equipment. However, this does not seem to be based on 
any empirical observation, and it is equally possible to 
argue that price fluctuations are a spur to saving and 
investment. Available studies in the economics of farm 
management in India and other Asian countries do not 
indicate that price fluctuations have been a major factor 
in determining the level or pattern of investment. The 
main problem seems to be a traditional preference for 
investment in land rather than in the materials neces- 
sary to raise productivity.® 

It is of interest to try and ascertain the validity of the 
contention that declines in the prices of foodgrains hold 
down production in the immediately-following period. 
(Presumably this is supposed to restrict the long-run 
growth of foodgrains production, although in just what 
way it should do this is not clear.) The only way to test 
the validity of the charge is to compare price changes 
with changes in the acreages under foodgrains, since 
yields per acre are so highly influenced by climatic con- 
ditions. This has been done here with a “rank correla- 
tion” which employs the yearly percentage changes in 
wholesale prices in given years, and the yearly percent- 
age changes in acreage in each following year, for wheat, 
rice, jowar (sorghum), and bajra (a type of millet) 
during the period covered by the crop years 1949-50 to 
1957-58.7 For each of the four commodities, an alge- 
braic ranking is made of both the percentage changes 
in price and the percentage changes in acreage, and the 


6 See, for example, C. H. Shah, Problems of Small Farmers: 
Report on an Enquiry into the Problems of Low-Income Farm- 
ers in Kodinar Taluka, Bombay: The Indian Society of Agri- 
cultural Economics; P. N. Driver and D. K. Desai, Studies in 
the Economics of Farm Management in Bombay State: Re- 
port for the Year 1954-55, issued by the Directorate of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Ministry of Food and Agriculture, esp. 
pp. 45 et seq.; H. and J. von Oppenfeld et al., Farm Man- 
agement, Land Use and Tenancy in the Philippines, College 
of Agriculture and Central Experiment Station, University of 
the Philippines, Laguna, 1957, pp. 64 and 90. 

7 Rank correlation is used because of the upward tenden- 
cies in acreage. 
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rank value of the change in price in each given year is 
paired with the rank value of the change in price in the 
following year. The paired rank values for each crop 
are combined in a single correlation. The correlation 
would show whether relatively large declines in price 
led to relatively large declines (or relatively small in- 
creases) in acreage, and conversely whether relatively 
large increases in price were followed by relatively large 
increases (or small declines) in acreage. This procedure 
gives a coefficient of rank correlation of —.362. This is 
barely above even the .05 level of significance for 28 
pairs of observations and is negetive instead of positive. 
In India, a vast country in which given climatic condi- 
tions obtain, from region to region, at different times of 
the year, production of the various foodgrains is taking 
place in one area or another almost continuously. A 
particular crop is sown in one region at the beginning 
of the agricultural year, in another region in the middle 
of the year, and in another region at the end. Thus it is 
advisable to see if there was any regular relationship 
between changes in price and changes in acreage in the 
same (instead of the following) year. Rank correlation 
of the type previously employed, for the same commodi- 
ties and time period, gives a coefficient of .0015, indicat- 
ing no regular relationship whatsoever. It thus does not 
appear that price declines have led to restrictions in 
acreage and that a price stabilization program can be 
justified on these grounds. 

The writer is not prepared to prescribe remedies for 
any effects on the incentive to invest which might stem 
from price instability. Possibly the answer lies in the 
field of expanded and improved credit facilities which 
would enable cultivators to borrow at lower rates of in- 
terest and on long enough terms so that repayment 
could be made with “average” proceeds earned over a 
period that included both low-price and _high-price 
years. In view of the very slow progress made by the 
cooperative credit movement in India, there is no as- 
surance that efforts in this direction would meet with 
substantial and quick success. But whatever the answer 
may be, interference with the price mechanism would 
be gambling with the future. Soundly based policies are 
the best guarantee for India’s economic development. 
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Nepal's New Era 


BY WERNER LEVI 


A NEW ERA has begun for Nepal. On February 12, 
1959, a Constitution with strong democratic fea- 
tures was announced, and in February and March the 
first general elections in the country’s history were held. 
All through the year the Chinese Communists, after 
crushing the Tibetan rebellion, have been openly aggres- 
sive along Nepal’s Himalayan border. Uncertainty about 
the meaning and future course of these developments 
has raised doubts and sometimes fears in the country, 
but the predominant feeling in Kathmandu and the few 
other cities is optimism. The new policy may at long 
last permit modernization and social progress, and it 
may enable a more united country better to withstand 
external dangers. 

This new spirit is in strong contrast to the disappoint- 
ments and the despondency characteristic of the period 
since the overthrow of the rule of the Ranas in 1950-51. 
For these last eight years were largely wasted in political 
chaos and economic stagnation.’ They presented the 
spectacle of a small group of men struggling fot powel 
and position, only a few among them with any genuine 
rhe King, eager 


to develop the practice of democratic government among 


concern for the welfare of the country 


his people, experimented with various forms of govern- 
ment. Sometimes the cabinet he appointed to assist him 
in ruling the country represented a coalition of the most 
prominent factions; sometimes it represented only one. 
On several occasions the ministers were only advising 
councillors. The last government—the eighth or ninth, 
depending upon the definition of “government’”—had 
many ministers but no prime minister. It functioned 
under a chairman (General Subarna Shamsher Rana 
with the king performing the duties of a prime minister 
Often, when these governments were unable to func- 
tion, or between appointments, the King ruled directly 
His experiments with parliamentary institutions were 
even more discouraging: three times he appointed Ad- 
visory Assemblies but each time their behavior was so 
unconstructive and disturbing that he was obliged to 
dissolve them after a very brief life. 

The few well-meaning and altruistic leaders who ob- 
tained office could achieve little. Their strength was 


absorbed in defending themselves against the machina- 


Dr. Levi is Professor of Political Science at the University of 
Minnesota and author of books on the foreign policies of 


India, China and Australia 

1 For accounts of conditions between 1950 and 1956 see 
the author’s articles in the following issues of the Far Eastern 
Survey: December 17, 1952, pp. 185-191; January 14, 1958, 


pp. 5-10; July 1954, pp. 102-107; March 1956, pp. 39-46 
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tions of their adversaries. In the absence of elections, 
they lacked prestige, authority, and security of office. 
Even a strong (and, it was believed, a popular) man 
like Dr. K.I. Singh squandered his 110 days of premier- 
ship in 1957 with conspiratorial schemes to accumulate 
power and the promulgation of grandiose paper 
schemes. 

The preoccupation of the leadership with itself, the 
inexperience of the civil servants and their need to prac- 
tice the art of chakri (paying court), the lack of trained 
personnel for any development, were alone sufficient 
to prevent important changes in the country’s feudal 
style of organization and medieval way of life. The 
King, carrying the burden of ruling the country, had 
to devote his energies to keeping factionalism from ruin- 
ing the country and maintaining a semblance of orderly 
administration. Confronted by intrigues, corruption, and 
the generally disruptive infiuences of those who should 
have been his aides, he could do little to improve the 
standard of living. Very rough estimates put the per 
capita income today at about the equivalent of $50.00 
per year. In 1954-5 the total per capita expenditure on 
defense, police, public works, communications, educa- 
tion, and health was equivalent to about 70¢, of which 


a disproportionately large share went to the third of the 


population living in the Kathmandu valley. 

Demand for changes increased: it could be heard 
even from remote areas where hitherto dissatisfaction 
had found expression only in local revolts. As the elec- 
tions later confirmed, the desired direction of change 
was toward democracy and reform, or at least, as a 
high official put it privately, a majority wanted to give 
democracy a better chance to be tested before it was 
ready to revert to paternalistic or autocratic rule. The 
politicians insisted that elections were the proper way 
to provide for this change, but when the time for hold- 
ing them approached, they became afraid. There was a 
good possibility that on the basis of their past perform- 
ance, the public would condemn the politicians to ob- 
livion. Openly or covertly many agitated against elec- 
tions, using some plausible and some feigned reasons: 
the people were not ready for an intelligent vote; inter- 
nal circumstances did not permit fair elections; a vote 
before the granting of a Constitution would be mean- 
ingless; a vote for a Parliament instead of the originally 
envisaged Constituent Assembly would be undemocratic. 
rhe last Advisory Assembly, during its 30-day existence 
in late 1958, passed two resolutions opposing elections 
and did little else. So confident were some politicians 
of their ability to prevent elections that they did not 
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trouble to campaign. Nevertheless the King, with the 
help of his cabinet and the devoted work of the men 
in the Election Commission, went ahead with his plans 
and the results of the elections showed how right he 
had been. Some 43 percent of the electorate cast votes. 
Every party president, except B.P. Koirala of the Ne- 
pali Congress, was defeated. Many ex-ministers and self- 
appointed leaders were soundly beaten and some re- 
ceived so few votes that they lost their deposit, among 
these being such prominent men as K.I. Singh, Acharya 
Tanka Prasad, and D.R. Regmi. 

Organizing and holding an election among a people 
who lead a near-medieval.life in almost inaccessible re- 
gions and are 96 percent illiterate, was an astonishing 
achievement. Contrary to the expectations of the Ne- 
palese intelligentsia, the result of the elections testified 
to the sound sense and independence of mind of the 
people; they voted peacefully; they voted in greatest 
numbers in some of the most difficult regions; they voted 
for talented, moderate, progressive men—and not ne- 
cessarily because tradition or status in the locality would 
have put such people into office. Moreover they voted 
for a reasonable program whose proponents frankly ad- 
mitted that it would be effected only slowly and gradu- 
ally. 

It is true, of course, that the voters did not have a 
wide choice of programs. The 864 candidates (339 In- 
dependents, the remainder being presented by nine par- 
ties) offered very similar platforms, for the simple rea- 
son that the needs of the country are fundamental, over- 
whelming, and obvious. Almost every candidate gave 
first place to the improvement of land and a reform 
of landholding; abolition of the Birta system (tax-free 
landholdings, mostly by the Ranas) ; nationalization of 
the zamindari system; ceilings on land ownership and 
redistribution of land; irrigation; cooperative farming. 
A close second was the development of cottage indus- 
tries and government-supported medium industries. 
Everybody promised improvements in government and 
administration, health and education. A neutralist for- 
eign policy and foreign aid without strings were favored 
by all candidates. 

The platforms and the campaign showed that there 
are few differences of principle within the moderate 
parties: the Nepali Congress, the Gorkha Parishad, the 
Nepali National Congress, both branches of the Praja 
Parishad, the Nepal Terai Congress, and the Nepal 
Prajatantrik Mahasabha. There are, however, distinc- 
tions in the nature of the leadership and the following 
and, consequently, in the methods which the parties 
would presumably apply to the solution of the nation’s 
problems. The Nepali Congress, for instance, tends to 
be democratic-socialist, while the Gorkha Parishad tends 
to be more conservative, nationalist, and royalist. This 
is reflected in the character of their two leaders (both 
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Ranas), General Subarna Shamsher and General Mri- 
gendra Shamsher. Their paternal grandfathers were 
brothers and both prime ministers, but Mrigendra is a 
descendant from marriages properly contracted accord- 
ing to rules of caste and class, whereas Subarna is the 
offspring of a mesalliance. An old family quarrel over 
this and other questions is to some extent now being 
continued in the rivalry between these two leaders of 
the largest parties, Mrigendra representing conservatism, 
Subarna progressiveness. Such considerations of caste 
and class are not unique but can be found among the 
lower echelons of party leaders and among the voters. 
They, together with the nature of the parties’ financial 
supporters, are probably the best criteria for distinguish- 
ing the moderate parties among themselves. 

The Nepali Congress receives most of its money from 
some of the Ranas and the businessmen of the cities. 
They are presumably rather cool toward the socialist 
part of the program and warm toward the party's pro- 
nounced sympathies for India, upon which the coun- 
try’s economic fortunes largely depend. The Newars 
of the Kathmandu Valley, best educated and long sup- 
pressed by the conquering Gurkhas of the hills, are at- 
tracted by the democratization symbolized by Subarna 
Shamsher and the intellectualism personified by the 
Brahmin B.P. Koirala. 

The Gorkha Parishad (often accused of close ties 
with “foreign powers”—presumably Great Britain and 
the United States) is almost exclusively financed by the 
highest class Ranas. The party has little attraction for 
the masses and the bulk of its supporters come from 
the periphery of Kathmandu where Rana influence re- 
mains considerable. It appeals to those of a very con- 
servative persuasion, those preferring the orderly if un- 
free life under the Ranas to the chaos of the “democra- 
tic” regimes, and those fearing for their caste and class 
privileges under progressive governments. 

The United Democratic Party and the Communist 
Party fall outside the range of the moderate parties. The 
first, created in October 1955 by Dr. K.I. Singh after 
his return from a flight into Communist China, serves 
exclusively his personal purposes, which can be de- 
scribed simply as a craving for power. There is a strong 
strain of nationalism in his pronouncements and a hint 
at isolationism. He agitates fervently for Nepal’s inde- 
pendence, especially from the Anglo-American “imper- 
ialists” and India, and with almost equal fervor advo- 
cates strong ties with India. Conservative Nepalese con- 
sider him very sympathetic to the Communist cause, yet 
he has at times been very critical of Communist China. 
He has accepted support from everybody, whether of 
the political left or right, explaining that he stands 
above parties and politics for a united Nepal and that 
whoever wants to join him on that principle is welcome. 


The reasons for his resignation from the premiership 
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in November 1957 are still obscure, unless one gives 
credence to his claim that it was forced by a multitude 
of conspiracies against him, in which the army, politi- 
cians, Americans, Indians and others were involved. His 
personal defeat in the elections and the relatively small 
vote for his party allow the conclusion that the large 
masses attending his occasional open air meetings are 
attracted more by the promise of a spectacle than en- 
thusiasm for his politics. 

The Communists in Nepal have worked under two 
handicaps. Their party was outlawed for several years 
until 1956 and they suffer from internal splits. Ideo- 
logically they are inconsistent: Mao Tse-tung and Chou 
En-lai are honorary members of their Politburo and yet 
a section of the party has royalist sympathies. The sec- 
ond Party Congress in 1957 announced that it was 
“childish” to talk of communism for backward Nepal, 
yet some party members think that “Maoism”’ shows the 
way for the immediate introduction of communism. 
There may be greater personal and ideological discipline 
in the party soon when one of the leaders (Manmohan 
Adikhari) returns from China after a two-year absence. 
The program of the party reflects the general tone of 
‘ommunist parties. It is similar to that of the othe: 
Nepalese parties, with the exception of giving a higher 
priority for the development of industries, probably to 
create a proletariat for “spearheading the revolution.” 
In the meantime, the recruits of the party come mostly 
from the Newar youth and the poorest peasants in the 
hills. 

The Nepali Congress emerged overwhelmingly victor- 
ious from the election contest. Of the 109 seats in the 
Lower House, it won 74, polling 660,621 votes or 38 
percent of total votes cast. The Gorkha Parishad’s fig- 
ures were 19 seats, 305,000 votes (17.1 percent) ; Singh’s 
United Democratic Party’s figures were 5 seats, 117,000 
votes (6.5 percent); the Communist Party’s were 4 
seats, 130,000 votes (7.4 percent) ; Tanka Prasad’s Pra- 
ja Parishad’s were 2 seats with 3.1 percent of the vote; 
B. Misra’s Praja Parishad 1 seat with 3 percent. Four 
Independents were elected with 15.8 percent of the 
votes. No other party gained any seats and a few by- 
elections have to be held for seats of candidaates who 
were elected in more than one constituency. 

As the trend of the voting became clear, Dr. K.I. 
Singh accused the government of interfering with the 
elections. After his personal defeat, he demanded that 
the King declare the elections invalid and he so peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court. All other parties, including 
the Communist, were pleased with the holding of elec- 
tions and admitted that they had been fair. The King 
appointed B.P. Koirala as Prime Minister. His cabinet 
was sworn in on May 27 under the Interim Constitu- 
tion of 1951 and again later, on June 30, 1959, on the 
day the new Constitution came into force. In selecting 
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the 11 ministers and 8 assistant ministers of the cabinet 

including the one woman elected to Parliament— 
great care was taken by Mr. Koirala to have all castes, 
classes, and geographic areas represented. The first pop- 
ularly elected Parliament of Nepal was opened in July 
1959. 

The formal powers and functions of Cabinet and 
Parliament are laid down in the new Constitution.? This 
was drafted by a committee of five men, among them 
representatives of the more prominent parties. They had 
several advisers, including the British political scientist 
Sir Ivor Jennings, who had similarly advised the govern- 
ments of Ceylon and Pakistan. It provides for a parlia- 
mentary form of government and civil rights, but with 
the very important limitation that sovereignty rests in 
fact, not only in form, with the King. The Parliament 
is bi-cameral. The Lower House (Pratinidhi Sabha) is 
elected. One half of the membership of the Upper 
House (Maha Sabha) is elected by the Lower House, 
the other half appointed by the King. The Cabinet is 
responsible to the Lower House. The executive power 
is vested in the King who “ordinarily” exercises it on 
the Cabinet’s recommendation. The Prime Minister is 
selected by the King and is to be a person who in the 
King’s opinion will command a majority in the existing 
(or to be elected) Lower House. There will be a Coun- 
cil of State (Rastriya Parishad), similar to the British 
Privy Council, whose function is to provide for a Re- 
gency when the King is unable to discharge his func- 
tions and to advise the King on the exercise of his spe- 
cial emergency powers or of his very far-reaching dis- 
cretionary powers. These powers are so extensive that 
the eventual and final form of Nepal’s government will 
depend upon the use which is made of the Constitution. 
it could be a pure parliamentary system of government, 
or it could be an absolute monarchy. The King can, for 
instance, force the resignation of the Prime Minister; 
he can distribute the functions and business of govern- 
ment among the ministers; he can suspend the Cabinet 
and rule directly or with newly appointed ministers; he 
can prorogue the Parliament for a certain period or call 
it for a special sitting; he has a veto over all legislation 
and Constitutional amendments. If the King declares 
a national emergency for a variety of reasons at his 
discretion, or if he judges that parliamentary govern- 
ment as envisaged by the Constitution has broken down, 
he has practically dictatorial powers, though he cannot 
interfere with the Supreme Court, certain tax laws, and 
(presumably) civil rights. 

The reception of this Constitution was favorable. The 
special powers of the King were recognized as undemo- 
cratic but necessary. The hope is widely shared that 
growing political maturity would lead to the atrophy of 


2 For the text see The Constitution of the Kingdom ‘of 
Nepal, Nepal Trading Corporation, New Delhi, 1959. 
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the King’s unusual rights. Certainly, it is felt, the 
chances for future political stability are greater now in 
Nepal than they have ever been before and if this op- 
timistie expectation should come true (for few Nepalese 
wish for a return to the chaos of the preceding period) , 
eight years of confusion was not an unusually high price 
to pay for a transition from medievalism to a twentieth 
century state. 

The King is more enthusiastic about parliamentary 
government than most of the political leaders. The Ne- 
pali Congress has a strong popular mandate. Its leader 
is greatly liked and its deputy leader, General Subarna 
Shamsher, is highly respected. The party has learned 
the lesson of the past and is determined to preserve 
unity. In particular, M.P. Koirala (half brother of B.P. 
Koirala) and a former prime minister, has returned to 
the party after dissolving his own splinter group about 
two years ago. He did not run for political office but 
on the contrary campaigned for his brother. Yet the 
danger of factionalism is not entirely ended, for the Con- 
gress comprises many diverse groups and interests which 
are at the moment held together largely by the spirit 
of victory and the impressive personality of the prime 
minister. 

The Gorkha Parishad, the largest opposition party, 
agrees with the Congress on many fundamentals. Other, 
smaller parties have disappeared. Nevertheless, many in- 
dividuals with political ambition remain outside the 
Congress and, as past experience has shown, they do not 
shrink from using unscrupulous methods to gain per- 
sonal power. Already, some defeated candidates even 
from such rightist parties as the Gorkha Parishad have 
hinted at the possibility of joining the Communist party 
as the most promising party of the future. Whispering 
campaigns have been started to undermine confidence 
in the government. Thus, it is alleged: that Koirala and 
Nehru (during the latter’s visit to Kathmandu in June) 


discussed a military alliance, which would be unpopular. 


in Nepal; that India was to be given exploitative privi- 
leges; that government ministers were speculating in 
foreign currency. Some individuals were even willing to 
attempt to play Communist China (threatening the bor- 
ders of Nepal) against the government and India for 
their personal advantage. 

Dr. Singh, always on maneuver, immediately after 
the election formed a United Front with Tanka Pra- 
sad’s Praja Parishad and Ranganath Sharma’s most un- 
successful Prajatantrik Mahasabha. The announced 
function of this Front is to guard Nepal’s highest values: 
nationalism, democracy, good government, neutralism, 
social justice. More likely, Dr. Singh hopes that this 
Front rather than the Gorkha Parishad (“the same thing 
as the Congress” in his words) would become the main 
opposition party, thereby increasing his chance of some 
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day regaining the premiership. To further this aim, he 
persuaded the two parliamentary representatives of the 
Praja Parishad to join his party. The Tanka Prasad is 
left without any parliamentary representation and the 
Front became the personal instrument of Dr. Singh. 
Thus, Mr. Prasad reached the lowest point in his poli- 
tical career. He started out as a highly respected leader, 
an early fighter against the Ranas, but during his pre- 
miership he became isolated and lost much popularity. 
By accident, probably more than from conviction, he 
collaborated several times with the Communists. Now 
he is unhappy and suspicious of his major partner in 
the United Front, who has used him as his tool. 


These post-election developments indicate that the 
popular verdict at the polls has not been fully accepted 
by all concerned. The risk of political upheavals is ever 
present. Furthermore, few Nepalese have the illusion 
that the introduction of new political forms and insti- 
tutions can greatly affect the substance of Nepal’s diffi- 
culties. They can only provide a base from which to 
begin the solution of the major economic and social 
problems, to which must now be added foreign political 
issues. The present government has shown great en- 
thusiasm for its future work and the civil servants ap- 
pear to have been affected by it, but the obstacles to 
success are formidable. The piecemeal planning and the 
scattered organization of the precedin, years have ac- 
complished little. In many respects, there is no founda- 
tion on which to build. The government has to start 
from almost nothing and has announced that it would 
begin with “impact projects,”—those which would show 
the quickest results for the people’s welfare. 


This had also been an underlying philosophy of the 
Five Year Plan which was inaugurated in 1956 and 
which the present government will presumably use in 
several ways.* The scope of the Plan is very broad. It 
covers almost every aspect of economic life and in ad- 
dition comprises reorganization (or perhaps better or- 
ganization) of government and social life. It establishes 
priorities so that the people may reap an immediate 
benefit and a foundation may be laid for long-range de- 
velopments. It places special emphasis upon the need 
for the development of an administrative machinery 
without which “the successful conduct of the Five-Year- 
Plan is inconceivable.” The plan foresees that the fi- 
nancing of the many projects would be undertaken pri- 
marily from national funds and that in the early stages 
of development local resources in men and materials 
could be found in adequate measure, although some 
foreign aid is aliowed for. 

The Plan was received with considerable skepticism 


3 Government of Nepal, Draft Five Year Plan, A Synopsis, 
Kathmandu, 1956. 
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and criticized on the grounds that* it was unrealisically 
ambitious, that it failed to provide for preliminary pre- 
paration (such as abolition of special privileges, ine- 
qualities, huge holdings of unused land), that it under- 
estimated the need for training of administrative per- 
sonnel and technical experts, and that it neglected to 
provide for the exploitation of immediately available 
resources. Moreover, it was expected that political dif- 
ficulties would make it impossible to implement many 
of its projects. 

Essentially, these criticisms and expectations were well 
founded. The creation of the vital administrative ma- 
chinery never passed beyond the initial stage. All kinds 


of administrative, planning, development, “work-expe- 


diting’’ commissions and boards were established in 
Kathmandu in 1956 and 1957. These provided jobs but 
accomplished little. The theoretically most important 
Planning Commission, for instance, changed its per- 
sonnel and functions three times within two years. The 
administrative organization foreseen for the villages 
never saw the light of day, and yet it was to be the 
channel through which the measures taken at the center 
were to become effective in the villages and through 
which the center would learn of the conditions prevail- 
ing in the villages. Dr. Y. P. Pant, economic adviser to 
the King, stated frankly in the summer of 1959 that 
the Plan has so far had very little effect upon the 
standard of living, thus confirming what the Progress 
Report of the Planning Board of August 1958 had 
already indicated. 

The credit for what progress has been made must 
mostly go to those foreign powers—now primarily the 
United States and India, but also the Colombo Plan, 
Switzerland, China, United Nations agencies (and, in 
future, the Soviet Union)—which have financed over 
75 percent of the projects so far. Good Nepalese inten- 
tions of introducing income and new land taxes, rais- 
ing excise and import taxes, and otherwise tapping the 
financial resources of the nation, have remained largely 
unrealized, often for the reason that statistics, other ne- 
cessary information, and administrative organization 
were lacking. Some advances have been made in road, 
rope-way, and airfield construction. Radio communica- 
tions have been improved and minor irrigation and 
well-drilling enterprises have been completed. A number 
of high schools, teachers’ colleges, and nurses’ training 
institutions are functioning. Health conditions have been 
bettered, especially in the Rapti Valley multi-purpose 
Project. The Swiss have successfully introduced modern 
methods of milk and cheese production in a few areas. 
Many more projects along these lines—some of con- 

4 For an example see Sugatdass D. Tuladhar, Deliberations 
of Nepal’s Five Year Plan, Kathmandu, 1957 
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siderable size—are in progress. The Russians will stress 
more visible improvements, such as medium-size indus- 
tries—a fact which apparently caused the Americans 
to add to their many little known projects a spectacu- 
lar gift of three DC-3s and two smaller planes, with 
adequate equipment for nine airports. The Chinese have 
given cash grants to Nepal (which was welcome to the 
then government of Tanka Prasad for balancing the 
budget) but the remaining Chinese aid in machinery 
and technical experts has so far not been forthcoming. 

These developments are not negligible in a country 
as poorly equipped as Nepal, for the foreign aid, given 
or promised, exceeds the annual budget of the nation. 
Nevertheless, there has been dissatisfaction among Ne- 
palese and foreigners with the rate of progress and the 
returns in mutual goodwill. The reasons for this must 
be sought in the internal conditions of Nepal, in the 
nature of the outsiders’ approach, and in Nepal’s inter- 
national position. There has been persistent criticism 
that too large a proportion of funds is going into admin- 
istration or is misused in many ways, including graft and 
corruption. Foreigners point out that the many friendly 
invitations to invest in Nepal have turned into official 
non-cooperation and sometimes hostility when foreign 
funds actually arrived. Nepalese governments have in- 
sisted, for instance, that every foreign expert must have 
an official native counterpart in whom alone executive 
power rests. Such an arrangement may guarantee non- 
interference in internal affairs, but it also guarantees 
delay in aid. It has sometimes taken half a year before 
a Nepalese expert could be found or appointed. Internal 
conflict has so often delayed or prevented government 
decisions, and the lack of trained native people was so 
great that in some cases only a fraction of the funds 
assigned by a foreign country has so far been used. 

The approach of foreigners to Nepalese problems of 
development is subject to the same unfavorable com- 
ments that have been made in other underdeveloped 
countries. The difference here is that the extraordinary 
poverty and backwardness of the country and the very 
pronounced cultural and material contrasts between for- 
eigners and Nepalese magnify the chances for misun- 
derstandings on all sides. The most fundamental criti- 
cism is that the ideas of foreign experts have little re- 
lation to Nepalese realities.° In some parts of the coun- 
try, for instance, not even the plow has yet been used, 
the soil being worked by a hammer-like tool; in other 
areas the land in use could be made much more pro- 
ductive; forests are often wastefully burned. Under such 
circumstances, it would be uneconomic to introduce 


5 See for example Christoph von Firer-Haimendorf, “Die 
Rolle des Westens in ‘unterentwickelten’ Landern,” Neue 
Kiircher Zeitung, November 10, 1958. 
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modern farm machinery instead of relatively more mod- 
ern but simple tools, or to reclaim new land at great 
expense or to start reforestation schemes. The typical 
American technical adviser, whose considerable contri- 
butions outside the capital are little known, creates a 
problem because of his living in normal American style 
in the capital, which appears as outrageous luxury to 
the Nepalese. His social contacts are usually with the 
upper-class Nepalese, often Ranas, which makes him 
suspicious in the people’s eyes. This lack of contact 
with the masses is conducive to the designing of projects 
which are often little adapted to Nepalese conditions. 
The Swiss, in contrast, are distributed across the land, 
living many days’ march away from the capital, sharing 
the cowherds’ hardships while teaching them how to 
produce good milk and cheese. The result, so some Swiss 
claim, is that they have established better contacts with 
the Nepalese than anybody else. There is, however, also 
the possible explanation that the Swiss could hardly be 
suspected as “imperialists” in Nepal. 

The foreign aid missions usually work by themselves 
or in a bilateral basis with the Nepalese government. 
There has been little coordination of their efforts. The 
Indians, with one of the largest aid programs in the 
country, did not begin to coordinate even themselves 
until their mission arrived in 1956. Since then, however, 
the Indian, the American, and the United Nations aid 
missions have begun to work together on some projects. 
In the meantime, there has been much overlapping and, 
because of conflicting advice to the government, some 


‘ 


inaction. 


The hesitancy of many Nepalese governments to make 
full use of foreign experts and aid can to some extent 
be explained by the delicate international position into 
which the nation has gradually been maneuvered by 
outside powers, especially China and the Soviet Union. 
This has enabled the various Nepalese political parties, 
especially those in opposition, to engage in the favorite 
pastime of denouncing foreigners, especially Indians. 
The election victory of the Nepali Congress (in spite 
of the accusation that the party was subservient to for- 
eign powers) would indicate that the public does not 
take such denunciations very seriously. Nevertheless, 
many Nepalese, especially young Nepalese, are national- 
istic® and the suspicion is ever present that the country 
might become a “satellite” of its southern neighbor. 
They like to think (as The Commoner of Kathmandu 
stated editorially) that Indian imperialism is “unbe- 
lievable,” but they cannot ignore the fact that India’s 
security interests are deeply involved in the Himalayan 
ranges in the north of Nepal. Their consolation is that 


6 On Nepalese nationalism, Rishikesh Shaha, “The Genesis 
and Growth of Nepali Nationalism: A Skeleton Outline,” The 
Nepal Guardian, vol. 1, No. 3, January 1955, pp. 5-19. 
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in this case Nepal's interests are identical with those of 
India. The Indian government has been very careful 
in avoiding any acts which might add to the suspicion. 
Mr. Nehru, during his visit to Nepal in June, 1959, very 
discreetly refrained from giving any advice, restricting 
himself to telling his friends in Kathmandu how India 
is trying to solve her problems. 

Perhaps more justified are the complaints of the Ne- 
palese economic community about the behavior of the 
big neighbor. They claim that some of the big power 
and irrigation projects (such as the Kosi and the future 
Gandak schemes) are of considerably greater benefit to 
India, although they are undertaken jointly on Nepalese 
soil (even though India is paying most of the expenses 
and, in the case of the Gandak scheme, all). The Trade 
Treaty of 1951 is another popular source of complaint 
because it gives India undue control over Nepal's trade 
by limiting Nepal’s freedom in determining import and 
export duties, quotas, transportation rates, and certain 
fees. The Indian answer is that some changes are al- 
ready in force by mutual agreement and a new treaty 
will take care of these grievances soon. Nepal’s foreign 
exchange fund and the relation between the Nepalese 
and Indian currencies are other problems needing clari- 
fication.’ In spite of increasing independence from In- 
dia in both respects, Nepal remains tied in many ways 
to Indian financial policy and measures. The Indians, 
while recognizing some of these complaints as not en- 
tirely without foundation, maintain that Nepal is not 
yet ready to handle these affairs herself and should be 
glad that she has the help of her neighbor. 

Fundamentally, however, such occasional friction has 
not affected the good relations between India and Ne- 
pal. Indeed, they have become closer since the Chinese 
Communist forces have established themselves along 
the Himalayan border and since (much against Indian 
wishes) the Chinese have established diplomatic rela- 
tions with Nepal and the Soviet Union (as well as the 
United States) have opened embassies in Kathmandu." 
Officials on the highest levels in Nepal and India have 
several times discussed the Tibetan situation. While the 
Nepalese government has denied any great excitement 
over the developments in Tibet and has confirmed its 
identity of views with those of the Indian government-— 
having little choice to do otherwise—Nepalese political 
leaders are more alarmed than the official communiqués 
admit. Among the educated groups in Kathmandu, 
there is much quiet and anxious discussion of China’s 


7 For some details see Sugatdass D. Tuladhar, The Prob- 
lem of Currency, Exchange and Banking in Nepal, Kathman- 
du, 1956; Y.P. Pant, “Monetary System in Nepal,” Nepal 
Guardian, Kathmandu (no date but presumably vol. 2, 1954), 
pp. 30-36. 

8 On Nepal’s foreign policy see the author’s “Nepal in 
World Politics,” Pacific Affairs, September 1957, pp. 236-248. 
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recent actions. Where government statements express 
sorrow over Chinese behavior, these groups feel alarm 
and shock. They do not share the officially announced 
conviction that no danger threatens Nepal’s security; 
a conviction belied by the government’s increased se- 


curity measures along the northern frontier. 


The Working Committee of the Nepali Congress sug- 
gested that China should accept the good offices of a 
Bandung power to settle the Tibet conflict. It rejected 
China’s claim that the Tibet uprising was an internal 
affair. For China to maintain her dominance over Tibet, 
it stated, would be to act like the imperialist powers of 
the 19th century. Here, as in the Hungarian case, the 
government party has used forthright and courageous 
language. It expresses the determination and the confi- 
dence which today animate the government and the 


people. But it also expresses increasing anxiety about 
the behavior of the northern neighbor. In April 1959 
and again in September there were reports in Kathman- 
du of Chinese raids into Nepalese territory. There exists 
Communist propaganda material speaking of the need 
to “liberate” Nepal and regain her for China. Chinese 
maps continue to show parts of Nepa! as Chinese ter- 
ritory. And whereas in the past Peking answered Indian 
enquiries about such maps with evasions, it is now re- 
ported to have officially indicated to Delhi that Chi- 
nese and Indian views on the location of the Himalayan 
frontiers differ. This sounds ominous to Nepal. But the 
government and the people have to rely upon India 
for their security and they cannot afford to take a much 
stronger stand than their protector, even though they 
might wish to. 


China's “Leap Forward” Reconsidered 


BY THEODORE SHABAD 


HE CHINESE COMMUNIST authorities announced on Au- 

gust 16, 1959, that previously published statistics had over- 
stated the 1958 output of several key commodities, mainly in 
agriculture, and that revision of these production figures re- 
quired a downward adjustment of the 1959 economic goals 
In view of the fact that the author’s earlier article’ on China’s 
much publicized “great leap forward” had been based in part 
on the earlier statistics, an attempt is made here to revise the 
article and also bring China’s production statistics up to date. 
Ihe author, however, does not consider the recent revisions 
as evidence that all Chinese Communist statistics are fraudu- 
lent. Close study of the statistical documents? made public in 
August shows that the revisions applied almost entirely to over- 
stated pre-harvest crop estimates. As for industry, except for 
a statistical refinement in pig-iron and steel production, the 
Chinese authorities did not consider it necessary to make any 
adjustments in the previously published figures of 1958 out- 
put. For easier comparison of data, the following discussion 
adheres to the outline of the earlier article 

Centrally allocated capital investment planned for 1959 
is now reported to have been reduced from 27 billion to 24.8 
billion yuan. In contrast to the seemingly unplanned “great 
leap” of 1958, when 6.9 billion yuan of central government 
Mr. Shabad is a staff member of The New York Times and 
author of China’s Changing Map. 

“ 1 Far Eastern Survey, June 1959, pp. 89-96 and July 1959, 
pp. 105-109. 

2 See “Communiqué of the Eighth Plenary Session of the 
Eighth Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party,” 
“Resolution on Developing the Campaign for Increasing Pro- 
duction and Practising Economy,” and Chou En-lai’s “Report 
on the 1959 Economic Plan,” all in Peking Review, Septem- 
ber 1, 1959; also the “Communiqué of the State Statistical 
Bureau” on corrections of 1958 farm production figures, in 
Pravda (Moscow), August 28, 1959, p. 5. 
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funds were invested in the first half of the year® and 14.5 
billion yuan in the headlong production race of the second 
half, capital outlay appears to be proceeding in a more strictly 
controlled manner this year. Investment in capital construction 
was 10.7 billion yuan in the first half of 1959, leaving 13.1 
billion yuan of the planned amount to be spent in the second 
half. To insure the supply of materials to high-priority pro- 
jects and the earlier completion of important projects, it is 
stated that the number of large-scale projects under construc- 
tion in 1959 has been reduced from 1,092 (of which 854 were 
industrial) to 788. 

The Chinese statistical revisions are also reflected in the 
gross value of industrial and agricultural output. The revised 
gross value figures (involving a large amount of double count- 
ing, and admittedly an unsatisfactory measure of production) 
show that in industry no adjustment was found necessary for 
1958 output, but that the planned 1959 increase was scaled 
down from 41 to 25.6 percent (Table 1). Agricultural output 
for 1958 was drastically revised to show a 25 percent increase 
over 1957 instead of the earlier reported 64 percent, and the 
planned 1959 increase has also been reduced from the earlier 
39 to 10 percent. 


TasLe 1. Gross VALUE oF INDUSTRIAL AND 
AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
(in billion yuan, in terms of 1957 prices) 


1957 1958 1959 Plan 
Original Revised Original Revised 
Industry and 
Handicrafts 70.4 117 117 165 147 
Agriculture $3.7 67.1 122 73.8 
Total 124.1 184.1 287 220.8 


3 Peking Review, September 1, 1959, p. 11. 
FAR EASTERN SURVEY 
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ERRATUM 
Far Eastern Survey, October, 1959 
The editors regret that in Mr. Theodore Shabad’s ar- 
ticle, “China’s Leap Forward Reconsidered,” in the Oc- 
tober 1959 issue of the Far Eastern Survey a typographi- 
cal error in Table 3 on page 157 resulted in a trans- 
posing of figures relating to power, machine tools and 
cotton yarn. A corrected version of the table appears 
below. It may be pasted over the incorrect version on 


page 157, 


Taste 3. (CorrRECTED). Output oF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


1957 1958 1959 1959 
Ist 2nd Ist Plan 
half half half 
Coal 
mil. m. tons) 130 *85 *185 2 174 335¢ 
Power 
(bil. kw. hrs.) 19.3 : 6 A 18.4 39t 
Machine tools 
(thous. units) 28 2 45 60F 
Cotton yarn 
(mil. bales) 4.65 8 6.1 4.15 8.2+ 


Sugar 
(thous. tons) 864 900 780 1500f 


* Approximate figures. + Revised. t Original. 
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The new gross-value data provide additional evidence for 
the uneven rate of industrial production during 1958: the 
value of industrial output was 44.3 billion yuan in the first 
half of the year and 72.7 billion in the second half.4 In 1959, 
by contrast, the first six months’ industrial output amounted 
to 72.9 billion yuan (roughly the same performance as in the 
second half of 1958), and 74.1 billion for the last six months 
under the revised 1959 goal. Output in the second half of the 
year is usually somewhat higher than in the first, as the pro- 
duction pace speeds up in an effort to fulfill goals; indeed, 
it is likely that the 1959 target was lowered, at least in part, 
so that an “over-fulfillment” could be achieved. 

Iron and steel production was the keystone of the “leap 
forward” of 1958, as millions of Chinese started digging for 
ore and coal and making iron in primitive backyard clay 
furnaces. It is now possible to put this nation-wide effort in 
proper perspective, for the new statistics break iron and stecl 
production down into its modern industrial sector and the so- 
called “indigenous” or primitive sector (see Table 2). 


Taste 2. Pic Iron STEEL PropucTION 
(in million metric tons) 


1957 1958 1959 1959 
Ist 2nd Ist Plan 
half half Total half (Revised) 
Pig Iron 
Modern 5.94 i 9.5 about 20 
Indigenous 4.16* 
Steel 
Modern 5.35 3.2 4.8 8.0 $3 12.0+ 
Indigenous 3.08 


* Not including 4 to 5 million tons not suitable for steel- 
making but usable for the manufacture of simple farm tools. 
+ Original Plan: 18.0, including output of primitive plants. 


According to the recent official statements, the “indigenous” 
output was found unsuitable for modern industrial use and 
merely met the requirements of the rural areas where it 
originated. This was true of pig iron smelted in primitive iron 
furnaces and of steel produced in primitive converters in rural 
localities. Henceforth, pig-iron and steel produced by these 
methods will no longer figure in the state’s economic plans, 
ind production by such primitive means will be left to the 
discretion of local authorities on the basis of existing condi- 
tions and needs. 

At the same time, however, there has been a campaign to 
consolidate some of the indigenous and other small blast fur- 
naces into more efficient units by adding equipment and im- 
proving techniques. This drive was aimed at converting some 
of the original indigenous furnaces into so-called modern in- 
stallations that would be included in central planning. As a 
result of this modernization, which took place during the 
winter and spring of 1959, the Chinese raised the total volume 
of small “modern” blast furnaces (ranging from 6.5 to 100 
cubic meters each) to 43,000 cubic meters. This conversion 
accounts for the fact that “modern” pig-iron output in the 
first half of 1959 equalled the total 1958 production. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in raising the quality of 
pig-iron and economizing on the consumption of coal in the 
small blast furnaces. By July 1959, some 75 percent of the 


4 Peking Review, September 1, 1959, p. 15. 
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pig-iron produced by these units was said to meet the standard 
specifications, coal consumption had dropped to four tons per 
ton of pig-iron, and the daily utilization coefficient of the 
furnaces approached 0.7 tons of pig-iron per cubic meter of 
furnace volume.® For the remainder of the Second Five-Year 
Plan (1958-62) these small furnaces are expected to produce 
10 million tons a year, approximately the same amount as is 
supplied by China’s larger and more efficient blast furnaces, 
which have a total volume of 24,000 cubic meters and pro- 
duced a daily average of 1.49 tons of pig-iron per cubic 
meter in 1958. This iron-making capacity was bolstered by 
the completion of the second blast furnace (1,386 cubic me- 
ters) at the new Wuhan steel plant last July and of the first 
furnace (1,513 cubic meters) at the Paotow plant in Sep- 
tember. 

In the revised statistics the 1959 goals for coal were re- 
duced from the original 380 million tons to 335 million, and 
revised goals were given for additional industrial products.® 

Table 3 shows production of major commodities in the 
two halves of 1958, the first half of 1959 and the published 
1959 goals. 


TasLe 3. Output or INpustRIAL Propucts 


1957 1958 1959 1959 
Ist 2nd Ist Plan 
half half Total half 


Coal 
(mil. m. tons) 130 *85 *185 270 174 335t 


Power 


(mil. bales) 4.65 2.84 3.26 6.1 4.15 39¢ 
Machine tools 
(bil. kw. hrs.) 19.3 11.9 15.6 27.5 18.4 60t 


Cotton yarn 
(thous. units) 28 #22 *28 50 45 8.2t 
Sugar 


(thous. tons) 864 545 355 900 780 


* Approximate figures. 
+ Revised. 


t Original 


The newly available breakdown of coal production for the 
two halves of 1958 shows the greatly increased output in the 
second half as millions of people began digging coal in crude 
shallow mines to feed the tiny iron furnaces. That many of 
these surface diggings haev now been abandoned is indicated 
by the fact that total production in the first half of 1959 
was less than in the preceding six months, despite reported 
output increases in large, modern coal mines. The abandon- 
ment of the primitive surface mines probably led to the down- 
ward revision of the 1959 output goal. It seems likely that 
henceforth the Chinese coal industry will rely mainly on its 
larger producers, already widely decentralized, with 55 mines 
having an annual output of more than one million tons, and 
seven mines more than 10 million tons each. 

Electric power generation and the production of machine 
tools appear to be in a good position to over-fulfill the new 
goals set for 1959. The large increase in cotton yarn produc- 
tion in the first half of 1959-46 percent over the first half 
of 1958—reflects in part the growth in the cotton crop of 
1958, which is given as 28 percent over that of 1957, accord- 

5 Peking Review, September 1, 1959, p. 13. 

6 Pravda, October 2, 1959, p. 4. 
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ing to the revised figures. Similarly the 43 percent rise in 
sugar refining, a seasonal occupation concentrated in the first 
half of the year, reflects a 30 percent increase of sugar cane 
and a 93 percent increase of sugar beet output in 1958. It is 
noteworthy that the 1958 sugar crop figures required no sub- 
sequent revision, apparently as a result of close statistical con- 
trol at sugar mills 

Ihe huge errors in the 1958 crop estimates (Table 4) are 
now officially attributed to three principal factors: (1) a lack 
of experience in obtaining pre-harvest crop estimates over large 
tracts of land with large increases in yields per unit area; 
hectares of land affected by flood, drought and insect pests 
last year; and (3) large losses in reaping, threshing and storing 
the autumn harvest. There may have been other factors but 
it is doubtful that intentional inflation of crop reports was 
one of them. In a letter to The New York Times of Septem- 
ber 23, 1959, Edmond S. Harris, an agricultural economist of 
Washington, D.C., cautioned against misinterpreting the sta- 
tistical revision as evidence of deception on the part of Chi- 
nese officials. He noted that the development of a reliable 


(2) under-estimation of a drop in output on about 26 million 


crop-reporting system is a long and painstaking process and 


added: “The methods and facilities for getting reports were 
clearly inadequate for measuring the increases in production 
of 1958. The failure of the reporting system was probably re- 
lated also to the rapid transformation to the commune system, 
where data had to be collected from newly organized produc- 
tion units. The creation of these larger units of production 
should eventually make it easier to get accurate output data.” 


TasBLe 4. AoricuLTURAL OuTPuUT 


1959 Plan 
Re- Orig- Re 
vised inal vised 


1957 1958 


Grain 

(mil. tons) : 525 
Cotton 

(mil. tons) 2 ; 5.0 
Soybeans 

(mil. tons) . 15.0 
Peanuts 

(mil. tons) 
Tobacco 

(thous. tons) 
Jute and Hemp 

(thous. tons) 
Hogs 

(mil. head) 


* Data not available. 


If the 250-million-ton food crop can be regarded as reason- 
ably correct—-and it must be said that the excessively rounded 
figure of 500 billion catties, from which the tonnage is derived, 
will arouse suspicion in the minds of a good many statisticians 

it still represents a notable advance from the 185-million- 
ton crop of 1957. Indications are that the 250-million-ton 
figure, rounded or not, represents the actual “barn crop” of 
1958. It is reported that since the August revisions Chinese 
grain statistics have included the phrase “threshed and 
stored,’ as if to underline the difference between the new 
figure and the former 375-million-ton figure, which was ap- 


parently based on pre-harvest crop estimates 


7 Far East Trade (London), September, 1959, p. 1189 
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The modest 10 percent increase now scheduled for the 1959 
food crop reflects the unusually severe effect of natural ca- 
lamities this year. A total of 34 million hectares of land (one 
third of the total cultivated area) has thus far been affected 
by flood, drought and insect pests. Of the 21.3 million hec- 
tares stricken by drought, about 13 million hectares have been 
irrigated to some extent. The Chinese authorities maintain 
that without the communes (which are said to show their 
superiority and strength in such emergencies) and without 
the mass campaign in recent years to build irrigation pro- 
jects, the damage done by the 1959 drought might have been 
more serious. Out of the 67 million hectares of land that can 
now be irrigated, 33.5 million are said to benefit fully and 20 
million partly from irrigation, while on the remaining 13.5 
million hectares the land still requires to be leveled and 
irrigated. 

Despite a planned reduction in sown area and the natural 
calamities last spring, the 1959 summer food crop (wheat, 
coarse grains and early rice) is said to have exceeded even last 
year’s summer harvest because of further increases in yields. 
The 1959 summer crop is given as 69.5 million (the 1958 
summer harvest was 68.25 million tons, according to revised 
figures, the original estimate having been about 95 million). 
Almost three-fourths of the annual food crop is harvested in 
the autumn, and the Chinese claim that they are making an 
intensive effort to make good the losses suffered earlier in 
the year 

A revision in the 1958 afforestation figure reduces the 
area planted in trees from the original estimate of 26 million 
hectares to 17 million, four times the area planted in 1957. 

New data shed light on the unusually heavy load carried by 
the Chinese railroads during 1958 (166 million tons in the 
first half and 214 million in the second half) as the produc- 
tion drive reached its peak. This year 247 million tons were 
carried in the first half, the full 1959 goal being 520 million. 
The Communist party resolution of August 1959 called on the 
railroads to handle all the coal, timber, ores and building ma- 
terials as far as possible during the third quarter, before the 
autumn harvest, in order to avoid the fourth-quarter bottle- 
neck that appears to have plagued the railroads last year. 

Despite the adjustment of the over-optimistic earlier figures, 
it would appear that the Chinese economy is continuing to 
advance at a more rapid rate than was expected by the Chi- 
nese planners in 1956 when they published the provisional 
goals of the Second Five-Year Plan (1958-62). It appears now 
that many of the goals originally set for 1962 (the last year 
of the plan period) will be reached or approached in 1959 
and that upward revisions in the plan goals will be required 
Similarly the marked increases in agricultural yields may well 
enable the Chinese to fulfill their 12-year program of agri- 
cultural development, originally planned for 1967, at a much 
earlier date. 


New Publications 


Loca, EtTHNic AND NATIONAL LOYALTIES IN VILLAGE 
InpoNESIA. A Symposium edited by G. William Skin- 
ner. 68 pp. $2.00. 


CHALLENGE IN Cuna. F. C. Jones. 16 pp. 20¢, paper. 


IPR Publications Office, 333 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 14 
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BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC AREA 


LAND REFORM IN JAPAN. By R. P. Dore. Issued under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
New York and London: Oxford University Press. 1959. 
510 pp. $8.80. 


Professor Dore has done an outstanding job in this study. 
In addition to tracing the development of land reform legis- 
lation and its application, the book also traces effects of the 
reform which can still be distinguished in rural Japan. State- 
ments are based upon the author’s own village surveys and 
a wide variety of source materials in English and Japanese. 
The resultant book is strong in the synthesis of old and new 
facts and in the presentation of thought-provoking interpreta- 
tions concerning the land reform and rural society. 

The first 198 pages are assigned to an introduction to Japa- 
nese agriculture and a historical review of agrarian condi- 
tions and abortive land reform movements that set the stage 
for the American-sponsored reform. Types of landlordism, the 
rise and decline of farmers’ unions and reform agitation, and 
governmental policies and reform attempts are among key 
topics discussed. For good measure, Dore has added a short 
chapter in which he weighs six hypotheses that relate pre- 
reform agrarian distress to the rise of Japanese totalitarianism 
and overseas expansion. The step-by-step account of the Amer- 
ican-sponsored reform and its immediate accomplishments re- 
tells a now familiar story. 

In the remaining three-fifths of the book, Dore turns a 
discerning eye on the rural scene of 1956 in an attempt to 
identify and evaluate influences of the reform. In the eco- 
nomic sector, there is no doubt that the reform must be given 
at least part of the credit for the relative prosperity which 
many farm villages now enjoy. Perhaps its most important 
contribution has been the financial relief granted by the re- 
moval of the former heavy rent burden. However, Dore is care- 
ful to document the many other factors (increased land pro- 
ductivity; non-agricultural income; stabilized rice prices and 
farm income; governmental financial aid and the like) which 
have also had a hand in promoting farm prosperity. Keeping 
a wary cye on the future, he argues in Chapters X (Ominous 
Signs) and XIII (Permanent Reform or Temporary Interlude ) 
the need for continued governmental interest and financial in- 
vestment in agriculture and for the maintenance of present 
legal restrictions on agricultural land sale and transfer if bene- 
ficial changes wrought by the reform are to be preserved. In 
the social and political sectors, Dore concludes that there has 
xen a noteworthy liberalization of village life in the wake of 
he deterioration of traditional relationships based on the 
ormer land tenure system. The final chapters are rich in 
acts and insights concerning village and hamlet social and 
volitical structure, agricultural policies of the national gov- 
‘rmment, and the farm platform of various national political 
parties. 

This comprehensive book has two merits: the obvious one 
is its thorough description and analysis of the land reform and 
its significance; the other is its compact treatment of the 
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social dynamics of rural Japan, as sound and well-rounded 
account of village economic-social-political life as is available 
under a single cover. The book strikes a good balance between 
the ideological, institutional and national-level viewpoint on 
one hand and the practical, individual and small group, and 
village-level viewpoint on the other hand, Dore’s warm re- 
gard for Japan’s farmer folk is a shining feature of many 
pages. Even when he is slogging through masses of economic 
statistics or working through the labyrinth of land holding, 
social structure and political party details, his writing is ex- 
cellent and in places sparkling. The appendices include a use- 
ful list of source materials and the contents of a questionnaire 
which Dore circulated ‘n six villages to sample farmers’ 
opinions. 


University of North Carolina JOHN D. EYRE 


THE OPIUM WAR THROUGH CHINESE EYES. By Arthur 
Waley. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1959. 257 pp. $4.75. 


From his vantage point as a leading translator of Chinese 
and Japanese literature (classics, poetry, novels) Arthur Waley 
wrote some years ago on philosophy (Three Ways of Thought 
in Ancient China) and now has entered the field of modern 
history. Commissioner Lin Tse-hsii’s diary at Canton, recently 
published in Peking as part of a big collection of documents 
on the Opium War of 1840, forms the main source for this 
very interesting volume, but Mr. Waley has also used the 
accounts of Chinese eyewitnesses at Ningpo, Shanghai and 
Chinkiang. He explicitly disclaims the role of an historian try- 
ing to balance all the evidence of both sides. Instead he uses 
these personal accounts to show with a wealth of incident and 
detail “what the war felt like on the Chinese side,” and “the 
sort of things that were occupying [Commissioner Lin’s] mind.” 
In this way Mr. Waley makes available the kind of inside, 
first-person, circumstantial memoir that we are accustomed 
to having in abundance in Western languages but so seldom 
get from Chinese. 

This venture is brilliantly successful. It puts historians in 
Mr. Waley’s debt and on their mettle to follow this example 
in the use of Chinese memoirs and diaries. The fact is that 
Mr. Waley can read these sources, which are in abbreviated, 
literary (and sometimes poetic) style, more easily than _his- 
torical researchers who have learned under high pressure to 
read official documents but are still a long distance from his 
degree of competence. The lesson is plain. If Western his- 
torians of China are to exploit the new literary sources now 
becoming available, they must master more than the compara- 
tively arid and formal style of Ch’ing documents. 

Mr. Waley is explicitly sympathetic with his Chinese diarists 
and concludes that China’s defeat was due not “to the inex- 
perience of her military leaders” but to the British “superiority 
of fire-power and command of the sea and of the major 
waterways.” Yet his documentation of Chinese misconceptions, 
limitations of imagination, corruption, irresponsibility, and 
fantastic wishfulness is perhaps the most striking aspect of 
this book. His closer view of Lin Tse-hsii shows an admirable 
figure, and a number of true heroes appear in the record. 
But the overall impression is one of intellectual and admin- 
istrative, not merely technological, incompetence. 

Mr. Waley has used the Western literature extensively to 
give context and contrast to his Chinese accounts. His sum- 
maries of the Chinese narratives are freely seasoned both with 
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translations and with explanations, comments and occasional 
speculations by the translator. The result is both fascinating 
reading and most illuminating as to the Chinese writers’ states 
of mind and motivation. While not history in the sense of 
analytic social science, this volume gives us the basic stuff of 
history in the humanistic sense of experience. Various research- 
ers will no doubt in time catch Mr. Waley up on various 
points, as he expects. Meantime we need every bit of this 
kind of work that he will give us 


Harvard University JOHN K. FAIRBANK 


PUBLIC LAW PROBLEMS IN INDIA. Edited by Lawrence 
F. Ebb. Stanford, California: School of Law, Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1957. 194 pp. 


INDIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS. Report of a Study- 
Group set up by the Indian Council of World Affairs and 
prepared for the Carnegic Endowment for International 
Peace. New York: Manhattan Publishing Company, 1957. 
229 pp. $3.00. 


Both of these studies are survey reports of the study-group 
type, the collective opinion of the group being emphasized 
more than the individual views of the participants. Unlike 
many such reports, these are of decided merit and interest to 
outsiders who did not participate in the discussions. The first 
volume is the result of a conference of five Indian and four 
American lawyers held at the Stanford Law School during 
the summer of 1957, with the object of formulating a research 
program in Indian public law, with emphasis on such problems 
as might benefit from American legal experience. With one 
exception the Indian delegates represented the Indian bench 
and bar on different levels. All the American delegates were 
professors in American law schools. The usual procedure was 
to have a data paper on some American public law problem 
presented by an American member. This was then followed 
by a paper by an Indian lawyer on the same problem as it 
existed in Indian jurisprudence, together with some discussion 
Most of the 


problems were in the field of administrative law but some 


of the direction of its potential development 


constitutional law problems were included, such as comparative 
constitutional problems of freedom of speech, press, and as- 
sembly. International law problems were in the main passed 
over, although an interesting paper on “The Constitution and 
International Relations’ was included 

Ihe data papers were well drafted and the legal opinions 
advanced were fully documented. The report is the best ex- 
ample of comparative studies by experts from the same spe- 
cialized field from each country and it offers a much sounder 
approach to foreign studies than do the “area’’ schools or pro- 
grams, which pretend to know everything about everything 
within a given region of the world. The disciplinary approach, 
as applied to two or more countries or regions, seems to yield 
much greater dividends. Dean Spaeth and the Stanford Law 
School are to be congratulated for this forward-looking exer- 
cise in international intellectual cooperation in the field of 
public law. 

The second volume is one of the series of national studies 
in international organization sponsored by the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. A group of eleven Indian 
scholars and publicists, from the fields of government, journal- 
ism, education, and business, were commissioned, under the 
aegis of the Indian Council of World Affairs, to examine gen- 
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erally into national attitudes in India toward the United Na- 
tions. The group considered first official views of the Indian 
government toward certain United Nations Charter provisions, 
and toward the United Nations in general; then it examined 
public opinion as shown in the press and in the publications 
of political parties; and finally the members of the group set 
forth their own views. The survey extended to the develop- 
ment of the Indian public mind on international organization ; 
India’s United Nations policies; organizational and structural 
questions; dependent territories; racial equality; pacific set- 
tlement; disarmament and collective enforcement; and _ eco- 
nomic and financial questions. Under each of these headings 
appear a number of sub-topics which are given brief mention 
or a short discussion. 

The book is valuable for the light it sheds on India’s poli- 
cies and attitudes toward the United Nations and its con- 
stituent units. Some of this is well done, but there is alto- 
gether too little of it. Both in arrangement and style, the 
volume suffers from the limitations of an institutional study. 
The record seems diagrammatic rather than substantive, and 
bears some resemblance to a United Nations manual! in or- 
ganization and method. A better product would have been 
forthcoming from the selection of a few problems and items 
of outstanding Indian concern, omitting opinions on trivial 
points which are set forth “for the sake of the record.” 

These limitations, however, appear in most scholarly group 
undertakings, unless pursued persistently over a sustained per- 
iod of time. The men constituting the study-group are all of 
the highest attainment in their respective fields. Their find- 
ings cannot but be of significance to all Indians concerned 
with the United Nations and to all non-Indians concerned 
with Indian foreign policy. The recording of the attitudes of 
many nations in respect of the United Nations could be an 
undertaking of doubtful value; some countries have little to 
offer and much of it is mere personal opinion. Then the value 
of the study depends on the men who conduct the study as 
well as the country whose attitudes are under review. Here 
India has much to offer, and some of her ablest men have in 
this book disclosed some of her attitudes. In this special study, 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has chosen 


well. 


University of Washington CHARLES E. MARTIN 
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